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Caouette Here 


For Political 
Road-Show 


Réal Caouette, the de- 
puty leader of the Social 
Credit Party, will give. 
Loyola students a sample of 
his now famous spell-bind- | 
ing oratory on Friday, No-| 
vember 2 during the free) 
period. His visit on campus 
is being sponsored by the 


International Affairs So- 
ciety in conjunction with) 
the Political Science de- 
partment. | 


A virtual non-entity six months | 
ago, Mr. Caouette has become the 
most controversial politician in 
Canada. His fiery oratory has 
brought him out of the obscurity 
of the remote Abitibi area and 
into the spotlight of national 
politics. He has become the hero 
of hundreds of thousands of 
French Canadians, while to Eng- 
lish Canadians he is regarded as 
an ignorant car dealer from. the 
backwoods of Quebec. 


Record Breaker 

In spite of all this, Mr. Caou- 
ette has become the most sought- 
after speaker today in Canada 
and only this week drew the larg- 
est crowd in the history of the 
Canadian Club when he address- 
ed 1,400 businessmen and finan- | 
eiers from St. James Street at 
a downtown hotel. 

Réal Caouette did not come to 
his present position by chance. In 
1958 he founded ‘Le Ralliement 
des Créditistes’’, 





REAL CAQUETTE 
A voice from the backwoods 





He introduced a new technique 
when he began his weekly series 
on television and he regards this 
as a key factor in the *'Créditiste”’ 
wave on June 18 last. 

Natural Phenomenon 

He soon became a familiar fig- 
ure to most French Canadians 
and his dynamic manner of ex- 
plaining the Social Credit doc- 
trine won him supporters every- 
where in the province. 

Since the federal election, Eng- 
lish Canadians have been seeking 
to learn about: this controversial 
figure. Although the press has 


provided us with much informa- 


tion about him,=the. pieture can ; 


sometimes be distorted, In order 
to show the~ true -Caouette,—the 
{AS Lis bringing him here next 
Friday for students’ to’ see this 
natural phenomenon in the flesh. 


Pol-Sci 









As world tensions are 
being focused on Ameri- 
can foreign policy, Loyola 
is presently conducting its 
own program to foster im- 


proved international rela- 
tions. Father Rector has re- 
cently embarked on a 


month-long trip to Africa 
in the hope of inaugurating 
an Institute of African Stu- 
dies at Loyola, while the 
Political Science students 
this week played hosts 
to the Jordanian Ambassa- 
dor to the United States. 


In the picture, political 
science students surround 
the Ambassador, Dr. Y. 
Haikal (second from left), 
while Mr. Habib of the po- 
litical science department 
(second from right) looks 


Hosts Jordan Auboiciter 


Dr. Y. Haikal, born in Jaffa, Palestine, received his early education in France and earned his LL.D. 
at the Sorbonne in Paris. He studied under the famous British economist, Dr. Laski at the London School of Eco- 
nomics and here received his doctorate. With this background, Dr. Haikal performed several functions under 
the British Mandate, his most important position being that as Mayor of Jaffa. In recognition of his early 
achievements, his government appointed him, in 1949, ambassador to Washington, the first. person to hold 


this position. 


He has held three inter-* 


rupted terms in Washing- 
ton and one in London. 
Prior to his address to the 
students of the Middle East 
affairs course, Dr. Haikal 
was guest at a luncheon 


held in his honor at McGill | 


University, and is present- 
ly on his way to Paris to re-open 
Jordan's embassy. This embassy 
had been closed in 1956 during 
the Suez crisis. 


In his talk, the only speaking 
engagement of his four-day state 
visit, Dr. Haikal outlined the 
main difficulty of the Jordan 
government, the Palestine ques- 
tion, 


"There are 600,000 refugees 
in Jordan from the one million 
Arab Palestianians forced by the 
Zionists to leave their ancestral 
homes following the decision of 
the United Nations to divide 
Palestine in 1947, and the crea- 
tion of Israel in 1948.” 


“At this time the Jews owned 
less than six per cent of the 
area of Palestine, but when Pa- 
lestine was divided the part al- 
lotted them represented 56 per 
cent. Forty-four per cent was 
to remain for the Arabs, al- 
though they owned 94 per cent 
of Palestine and formed two- 
thirds of the population.” 





Film Club Selects Titles 


Five top-notch films are 
to be projected this term in 
the Science Auditorium, 
according to an announce- 
ment by Dr. Savage and 
Mr. Wareham, These two 
men are co-chairmen of the 
faculty’s committee to establish 
a film club on campus for the 
benefit of both the students and 
the professorial staff. 

The films represent exemplary 
styles from three leading pro- 
duction centers: Britain, Holly- 
wood, and Japan. 

Blockbuster 

The film to open the series on 
November 9 
blockbuster, though not in the 
common sense. Instead of being 
crammed with casts of thousands 
and props of huge proportions, 
“The Prisoner’’ draws its impact 
from the strong political and 
ideological arguments which it 
presents. 

The story is a topical one. It 
concerns a Roman Catholic car- 


New Eyes For NEWS 


The growth of the student body 


| and the addition of the new build- 


Dr. Haikal went on to outline. 


the format of government em- 
| ployed by Jordan, explaining 
| that it is based on a constitution- 
|al monarchy and the theory of 
separation of power, thus com- 
bining the ‘best’ of the British 
and American systems. 
Political Science students 
once again to assert their 
tegrity--on - campus —by 


are 
in- 


Credit~ party, Mr. 
te, just two weeks> from _ today, 


hosting- 
| the- deputy leader -of. the .Social 
Réal Caouet= | 


{ing expansion of the ,“‘News’ 


ings and facilities is a fact evi- 
dent to all at Loyola. Less ob- 
vious perhaps is the correspond- 
TA 
circulation of 2,500 this year re- 
presents better than a 100% in- 
erease over last year’s figure 
lege. 

The News now. is being distri- 
buted not only to every student 
on campus but also to the” stu- 


dents—-of -St:- Joseph's —-Teachers 
College, .St.. Mary’s School .of 
Nursing and -Marianopolis. Col- 
lege, 


,of the film 


is appropriately a_ 


| cidal 


dinal who is imprisoned by the 
Communists behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, While the Communist official 
(Jack Hawkins) tries to brain- 
wash the cardinal (Alec Guin- 
ness), the latter actually succeeds 
in effecting a quiet conversion of 
his prosecutor. The main body 
is a tense war of 
ideologies and of human perse- 
verance. 
A Hitchcock Hitch 

This British 1955 film bears the 

unique distinction of having been 


powerful — may be attributed to 
the inspired direction of Sydney 
Lumet. 


These three films will be shown 
on successive Fridays, from No- 


'vember 9 till the 23rd. After a 


{adventure film 


banned in Ireland because it was | 


presumably anti-Catholic, while 
it was boycotted at the Venice 
International Film Festival for 
being presumably anti-Russian. 


The second film begins a three- 
part study of American cine- 
matic style, featuring prime ex- 
amples of the Hollywood techni- 
que at its technical best. 

Probably the top director of 
the U.S. cinema is Alfred Hitch- 
cock. Accordingly, the first Ame- 
rican film on the schedule is 
Hitehcock’s ‘Dial M for Murder’, 
a relentlessly taut murder story 
which stars Ray Milland as a 
hell-bent gentleman with homi- 
impulses directed towards 
Grace Kelly, his two-timing wife. 
When the wife disposes of the hus- 
band's hired assassin, he concocts 
an ingenious plan to convict her 


of murder. Twist builds upon 
twist, in the best Hitchcock tra- 
dition. 


A Japanese Western 

The third film of the series is a 
gem of American tragedy, ‘The 
Fugitive Kind.’’ The film's im- 
paet relies heavily on the script 
by. Tennessee Williams, ‘Orpheus 
Descending,”’ on. which it is 
based, But no small part of the 
total effect — and it is indeed 


recess of one week, the features 
will resume with two studies of 
adventure film, 


The prototype of the Hollywood 
is the western, 
One of the better recent efforts 
in this sphere is “The Hanging 
Tree’, with that giant of the 
movie west, Gary Cooper. 


On the following week, the so- 
ciety will present an example of 


a Japanese attempt at a western 


with a projection of Akira Kuro- 
sawa’s classic, “‘The Seven 
Samurai.”’ 


These last two films will be 


presented on December 7 and 14, 


More Way Out 
All films will have two show- 
ings, one at 4 p.m, for those who 
want to stay on campus after lec- 
tures, and another at 8:30 for the 
Friday-night-out crowd who may 
wish to bring along dates. The 
admission fee will be substan- 
tially less than the cheapest rates 

at neighborhood theatres, 


If the present schedule attracts 
the support of a sizable throng 


| of customers, the society will be 


able to expand in the second 
term. Plans (tentatively) call for 
more foreign films, more ex- 


perimental and avant garde clas- 
sics. A proposed climax for 
year’s end is a showing af the 
film made last year by students 
at the University of Montreal, in 
conjunction with a film made by 
students at the University of 
Moscow. 
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‘attempts to change the present relationship. We are 
- aware that we can not expect a greater measure of | 


Tower 


With John Mclninch 


| es is currently rumored that the Student Administra- 
tive Council is desirous of exerting some control, even 
if, initially, it be only nominal control, over the student 





| (The following editorial was written by two 
staff members, one of whom has completed 
the course in symbolic logic. The other is at- 
tending the course this year.) 


‘Pe establishment of a course in sym- 

bolic logic last year evoked a number 
of different reactions. Some welcomed it 
as a necessary supplement to other inno- 
vations in the philosophy department. 





newspaper. In all fairness to the above mentioned body 
it must be noted that this control would be restricted to | 
a voice in the appointment of the editor-in-chief. As most | 
of our readers have only a vague notion of the present 
system under which this newspaper operates, we would | 
like to destroy any misconceptions that might exist. 

The Administration of Loyola, as Publisher, reserve | 
the right of final say in matters of editorial policy 
directly affecting the College. At the same time this_news- | 
paper is allowed complete editorial freedom on matters 
directly relating to students. This system affords | 
the student newspaper the greatest amount of freedom” 
possible at an Institution of this nature. 

Thus we become mildly annoyed when we hear _ of | 


freedom — thus any change would necessarily involve 
an infringement upon already existing freedom. There 
are, however, specific reasons why we will not allow 
the SAC to have any say in the appointment of the 
editor-in-chief. > 

The first reason is that we are rather doubtful 
whether this control would stop at a nominal voice in 
the appointment of the editor of the NEWS. The first 
step accomplished, might not some type of board evolve, | 
whose purpose it would be to dictate policy to this 
paper? Perhaps we are being overly suspicious, but | 
given the personalities that, from time to time, inhabit 
the SAC offices, we believe that our suspicions may well | 
have a base in reality. 

It is said that the newspaper has fallen under the- 
control of a tlique. It is further stated that one may 
not aspire to the editorial board of this paper unless 
he is an accepted member of this esoteric group. If one 
bothers,’ as our critics obviously have not, to look at 
the masthead printed below, or to trace the origins, as 





it were, of the present editorial board, he would soon | 


conclude that we have béth a numerous and diverse, 
staff, that in no way accords with the concept of a clique. 

It is also argued that since the SAC are paying for 
the paper they should have some control of it. The SAC | 
are not paying for the paper — the paper is financed 
and directed by students. As far the SAC are concerned, 
in this respect, they are merely a convenient method of | 
disseminating student funds. _ 

The main reason why the News will not allow control | 
to fall to the SAC, in any form whatsoever; is because | 
of the policy of the Administration. They have made if 
known on several occasions that they will never’ relin- 
quish their rights as Publisher. Thus, with such a clear | 
statement of policy, why should the News allow itself | 
to come under another body? We assure our readers that 
we find it quite difficult at times to reach agreement 


Others met the introduction of this course 
indifferently because of lack of knowl- 
edge or interest. Still others viewed it 
with suspicion and distrust, considering 
it an intruder to the somewhat closed 
circle of scholasticism which has domi- 
nated our philosophy department in the 
past. 


. Just why such a step forward in our 
academic progress should meet with a 
suspicious reception is a moot point. We 
feel that it is because of its possible en- 
croachment on the domain of Thomism 
that mathematical logic has been objected 
to. It may or it may not be compatible 
with Thomistic philosophy. But even if it 


is not, we see no reason why it must. 


reconcile itself with scholasticism before 


it is accepted at a Jesuit college. It is a 


sad comment on Jesuit education if their 
schools teach nothing but a Thomistic 


point of view in their philosophy courses. 


That all philosophy professors should 
agree with one another and that the stu- 
dents should be expected to agree with 
their professors is ‘not only narrow- 
minded but downright silly. Philosophy 
cannot be sucked like milk out of a sani- 
seal breast. So that even if symbolic logic 





nder the The Logic of Philosophy 


were a threat to Thomism, it would not 
be right to strike it from the curriculum. 
But the fact is that it does not in any 
way oppose the basic holdings of the 
Thomists. It is simply a self-contained 
system of logical statements, analogous _ 
to a mathematical structure which is com- 
plete in itself and need not have any 
reference to things outside the system. 
It is true that this new .kind of logic in- 
dicates certain defects in Aristotle’s sys- 
tem but it does not discard what Aristotle 
said. Rather, it completes what he said. 


It is also true that this new logic has 
received a very strong boost from the 
logical positivists who declaim meta- 
physics. But it is not true that a symbolic 
logician is necessarily a positivist. For a 
logician is like a mathematician in that 
his only concern is the deductive system 
itself arid any inconsistencies that may 
appear within it. Similarly, a positivist, 
or anyone else, may use the findings of 
a logician in the same way as a physicist 
may use the findings of a mathematician, 
to develop a particular theory. 


The logician is not forced to take any 
particular philosophical stand but can 


stand aloof and deal strictly with logical 


relations. Thus it ought to be evident that 
a course of the kind we are now offered is 
not-only valuable but necessary for an 
understanding of modern thought. It 
ought also to be evident that any objec- 
tion to it is a product of either prejudice 


- or ignorance, qualities which are not par- 


ticularly desirable at an educational in- 
stitution. : 


| Requiem. for ‘a World 


(PoE events of this week have brought 
us perilously close to the brink of 
mass destruction. Kennedy’s move in 
Cuba has been on everyone’s lips. From 
classrooms to buses to taxis, as if in one 
loud, nervous protest, the Cuba issue has 
got everyone talking and talking — in- 
cluding the U.S. administration. They too 
have talked and talked, trying to explain 
and/or’ justify their drastic measures. 
"The U.S. Ambassador to the UN, 
Adlai Stevenson, did an hour or two of 
talking, during which he let slip this gem: 


—* disputes are fruitless.” He was 


‘applying it to the Russian terminology 


with our Publisher. It would be almost impossible to! which fails to distinguish between of- 


operate under two bodies. Certainly the present staff | 
of the paper would never agree to work under such | 
conditions. ; Z | 

_ We fully realize that this plan has barely passed the | 
speculative stage, and that it invelves only -nominal | 
control, and does not attempt, as of yet, to infringe upon 
the autonomy of this newspaper. We are not serving 
notice to our readers that we will defend our freedom | 
to the Jast man, rather we are dispassionately stating 
that we will never, in the interest of this paper, allow 
even nominal control by the SAC. 4 
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fensive and defensive, but his words 
carried an ironic about-face application 
to his own country’s crosstalk. 

How does the U.S. distinguish be- 
tween “quarantine” and “blockade”? The 
unprecedented use of the former term in 
military affairs (it hitherto referred only 
to action by the health department in the 
case of epidemics) was merely a euphe- 
mistic attempt to skirt the truth — that 


\the deployment of troops -in Cuba is 
‘really a “blockade” and thus constitutes 


/an act of war. , 
But then again, does the U.S. even 


distinguish between “‘peace” and ‘“‘war’’? 
It has made an aggressive move in the 
|name of some abstract, intangible peace- 


The worst part of it is that the damn- 
ably aggressive acts of both the Soviet 
and the American governments are un- 
derstandable and, possibly, even justi- 
fiable. The U.S., faced with a threat to 


their welfare, were forced to employ 
these measures. On the other hand, 
Russia, as the self-appointed guardian of 
Cuba, installed its weapons there. 
Stevenson made much fuss that the 
“last straw” in Cuba was the introduction 
of nuclear weapons there. It’s the first 
time that we see the enemy’s weapons 
so close to home; as “Stevenson said, it’s 
the first time ‘in this hemisphere”. But 
think ‘what a-threat the U.S. poses to 
Cuba; the U.S. has many potentially -of- 
fensive missile bases in the same hemi- 
sphere that Cuba is in..The U.S. should 
remember that if it chooses to have ene- 
mies within its own hemisphere, it should 
also expect that weapons will be installed 
there. 2 
And s0, it’s frighteningly understand- 
able why Russia made its aggressive move. 
But that doesn’t make it right — nor does 
it make the U.S. right. Something else is 
wrong, something at the roots of all this 
madness, something so basic that it has 
been the faulty premise from which all 
else has sprung. And that, of course, is 
nothing more than the fact that it is 
wrong for man to be pitted against man. 
What a fantastic, misguided, sense- 
less age we live in if ideas of such crucial 
significance as “peace” and “war” can be 
interchanged, if the concept of right can 
be stretched until it includes what is 
wrong, and if the only path for nations 
to pursue is mutual aggression until they 
blow up everything, including the few 
remnants of order and right reason to - 
which we still so desperately cling. 








NOTE: Due to All Saints’ Day, which is staged on November 1, 
there will not be an edition of the NEWS next Friday. 





No Complaints 





Seaator Charles Power speaks to a throng of students connected 
with Leyola’s government. Senator Power, recalling the benefits 
ot his stay at Loyola, emphasized the valuable experience he 
gained as a member of the College's hockey team. He concluded 
his speech by saying that he had no particular complaint against 


the preseat curriculum. 


Faculty Inves 
College Curriculum 


tigates” 


A committee has been established among the Loyola 


faculty to investigate 


problems of the curriculum. 


Chaired by Mr. Yalecin of the engineering department, 
the committee met recently to propose methods of in- 


quiring into the structure 
college. 

Such committees, whose 
purpose it is to discover 
and recommend improve- 
ments or adjustments to 
the curriculum, are com- 
mon among most other col- 
leges and universities, al- 
though there has not been 
any such organization here 
in the past. It has been a part 
ot the innovation made by the 
new Dean of Studies, Fr. Cyril 
O'Keete, to correct this lack. 

This does not mean, however, 
that there has never been any 
inquiry into the curriculum in 
the past at Loyola. Such work 
has certainly been done by the 
past deans or by the heads of 
departments of study. The com- 
mittee has been formed to 
correlate these _ investigations 
and to proceed with recommen- 
dations in a unified, more order- 
ly manaer. 

Ne Controversy 
O'Keefe, who 

member of the com- 
mittee, explained, “There 
nothing controversial er star- 
tling about the formation of 
this committee. It will carry on 
with work that has been amply 
dene in the past.” As this insti- 
tutien increases in size and con- 


Fr. 
ofticio 
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If your North-Rite “98” 
dees t write as long as you 
think it should, we will sead 
you a new refill — FREE?! 


NorthRite 98" 


Everybody eats 
at the CAF — 


Why don't you? 


of the curriculum in this 


+— ras a 2 





tinues to progress towards the 
structure of a university, it be- 
comes necessary to make offi- 
cial committees of many pre- 
viously unconnected endeavors. 
This step presumably yields 
maximum efficiency and the 
best ordered results. 

One of the first resolutions 
of the committee’s initial meet- 
ing was that each member 
investigate the curricula of: 
other Canadian and American 
colleges and universities. This 
is in accordance -with the gen- 
eral aim of all curriculum com- 
mittees to compare the curri- 
culum in one’s own college with 
that of others. 


Highly Regarded 

By this method it is hoped 
that discoveries will be made 
which might prove beneficial if | 
implemented at Loyola. Of 
special interest are the curri- 
cula of Canadian universities, 
since this is the destination 
where Loyola hopes to find it- 
self shortly. 

Reeommendations for changes 
or improvements will be 
brought to the attention of the 
administration, who alone can 
alter the curriculum. But, of 
course, any conclusions which 
the faculty committee make will 
be highly regarded by the 


administration. 
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LCAA Raises 3 Thousand 


Al Grazys. and his four 
man committee have met 
their financial crisis with 
some success. The commit- 


‘tee was formed at the As- 


sembly meeting of October 


15 with the intention of 
exploring possible sources of 
revenue to supplement the 


crippled LCAA allotment. 

In the back of their minds as 
the committee met for the first 
loomed the fact that the 
budget which the Athletic As- 
sociation had received last year 
had been sliced by 8% and had 


| been declared the sum total of 


this year’s money supply. They, 
that is to say, Al Grazys, Chair- 
man of the Committee, along 
with cogitant Larry Cullen of 
the Assembly, Jim Hayes, SAC 
President, John McIninch of the 
NEWS and Paul LeBlanc of the 
LCAA, were confronted by two 
distinct problems: a) to obtain 
as soon as possible -the $3000 
needed to counter-balance the 
LCAA deficit; b) to graph a for- 
mal brief to be presented to Fr. 
Rector outlining the future budge- 
tary possibilities. 

With regard to the first mone- 


|tary problem the following has 
been accomplished. One meeting | 


was held with the Rector — the 
discussion centered around three 
thousand dollars and the various 
means by which it could be ob- 
tained. As of now the situation 


dangles in suspended animation | 


while awaiting the retura of Fr. 
Malone. 


tee’s deliberations lies in the 
brief which is to be drawn up. 
The following have been Suggest- 
ed as possible recommendations 
to be contained therein: 1) each 
student should be required to pay 
a separate Athletic fee as distinct 
from what is now the $30 activi- 
ty fee: 2) an alternative would 
be to have the LCAA budget 


| proximately 45%); 3) 
The focal point of the Commit. 


comprise a constant perceatage 
of the annual student budget (ap- 
this final 
Solution is regarded as the most 
noteworthy suggestion. It would 
entail the complete takeover by 
the Administration of the athletic 
programme. 

Reasons for this suggestion in- 


clude the fact that a full time 
swimming coach, a full time 
basketball mentor, and a new 
Athletic Director have been 


hired by the college. 





Consul Speaks On 


Common 


At the invitation of the Inter- 
national Affairs Society, Mr. Je- 
rome T. Gaspard, Consul Gen- 
eral in Montreal, spoke last Fri- 
day in the Science auditorium. 

He spoke on “America and the 
Eurepean Common Market.’’ His 
lengthy speech dealt in part with 
|the history of the Common Market 
and America’s position with re- 
spect. to it. 

He related the fact that on 
April 18, 1951 a formal treaty 
was signed in Paris setting up a 
European Coal and Steel commu- 
nity. The countries involved were 
France, Germany, Italy, Belgium 
and the Netherlands. 

By 1955 it became apparent (to 


There's 

- Something 

‘Special 
about 


du MAURIER 





Market .- 


these countries) that such a 
union covering all items of trade 
would be desirable. On March 
25, 1957 a treaty was signed set- 
ting up the European Economic 
Community or Common Market. 


Mr. Gaspard added that the 
new trade expansion act recently 
passed by congress was a cohe- 
sive force in the Atlantic Part- 
nership, [t is not merely a grant 
of new authority to the President 
to assist him in commercial re- 
lationships: it has a larger mean- 
ing of providing a new field ef 
action for the Atlantic partner- 
Ship. It gives Mr. Kennedy more 
power of slashing tariffs than 
any previous president has en- 
joyed., 


du MAURIER 
Syabob of Quality 
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Loyola High 
To Produce 
‘12 Angry Men’ 


The Loyola High School 
Dramatic Society  an- 
nounces Reginald Rose’s 
“Twelve Angry Men” as its 
dramatic presentation for 
this year. Hugh Sirgent and 
Rinaldo Vocisano have been 
assigned the leading roles 
in this gripping jury-room 
drama, which will) be featured 
at Loyola auditorium on the 
evenings November 15 and 
16. 

The main plot of the play 
consists of a jury, who, due to 
disagreement among the mem- 
bers, cannot reach a decision 
concerning the fate of a nine- 
teen-vear-old youth who is ac- 
cused of murdering his father. 

Mr. L. Ascoli directs this all- 
student production. 


c 
ol 


PERSONAL 


John McFadyen, Fran Walsh, and Jack Cunningham rehearse a 





Be SOS 


satirical skit from the Sir George Williams University revue, 
“A Voice from the Concrete Campus’. 


CHEQUING 


ACCOUNTE 


We give you a statement of 
your account every month and a free 
wallet-size chequing kit. 


CANADIAN IMPERIAL 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


Over 1260 branches to serve you 


Williams’ Garnet and Gold Revue 


are well under way. The revue | 


will be presented at Westhill audi- 
torium on November 1. 2, 3 at 
8:30 p.m. 

The revue is titled 
From The Campus” 
tirely a_ student 


“A Voice 
and is en- 
production. It 


| was written by Pat Saimon and 





FOR SALE 


Reyal Typewriter, office 
model, in excellent condi- 
tion. See Pat Conlon, 


Central Advertising Bureau 
or call HU. 8-9551, local 
346. 
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A New Democratic Party 
is being formed on campus 
_and will be known as the 
Young Democrats. “Having 
already attracted more than 
_a dozen enthusiastic mem- 
|bers,” as was told to the 
| NEWS yesterday in an interview 
with its two promoters, Fred 
| Philip and Pierre Cardinal, “‘the 
club plans an active program for 
the present academic year.” 


| Arrangements have already 
| been made for guest speakers to 
| address the club and the student 
| body. Fr. H. MacKinnon has off- 
; ered to speak on “‘Christian De- 
| mocratic Socialism,” and Pro- 
fessor Savage on “Democratic 
| Socialism in Australia and New 
| Zealand.”’ Other guest speakers 
| include Professors Taylor and 
| Gifford of McGil] University and 
innocence, manages to present 


* —— 


” Sir G. Offers Satire 


Rehearsals for the Sir George | 





Arnie Keller who began work on 
the script early in June. 

The producer-director of 
| show is Bob Hubba’d who has 
had varied experience in stage 
and films. He has worked at the 
M.R.T., acted with the National 
Film Board, produced and direct- 
ed at Banff, and most notably at 
the University of New Bruns- 
wick where he did the 1955 Red 
and Black Revue. 

Carl Palmas. providing the 
musical direction, is a well known 
jazz musician in Montreal music 
circles. The cast includes Fran 
Walsh, John McFadyen, Jack 
Cunningham, Shelagh Kelsey, and 
Arleen Durand. 


the 


New Parties Prepare 
For Mock Parliament 


jabor unlon heads Claude Jedoin 
and Eugene Forsey. ‘ 

The club proposes to take an 
active participation in the forth- 
coming model parliament. and 
already has encountered such en- 
thusiasm that it is confident of 
a sure victory in the elections. 
For this occasion, David Lewis, 
NDP member of parliament for 
York-Scarborough, will be the 
club’s guest speaker in the rally 
on November 20. 
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Pierre Cardinal, 


of 
co-leaders of the Yeung Deme- 


one the 


erats. 





From other quarters comes the 
word that a second new political 


party has been formed for the 
upcoming model parliament, 
known as the Canadian National 


Reform Mevement (CNRM). The 
founding commitiee bas drawn 
up a fifteen-peint program, under 
the guidance of Brian Lonergan, 
Peter Skelly. and Keith Cassidy. 
The CNRM is the sole indepen- 
dent entrant in the election and 
the founding committee op- 
timistic abovi its chances in the 
election. 


is 


Social Mixes Guests 


Last week, a mixed Social evening was held for 
members of the I.A.S., the Marianapolis International 


Relations Club and invited *— 


| guests from both the Fa- 
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culty and the Student Body. 
As anticipated, the large 
turnout provided the Execu- 


tive with a splendid oppor- 


tunity to meet the 
members, both new and old, to 


| seek ways and means towards 
| greater cooperation with 


the 
1.R.C. in planning and organiz- 
ing activities and to establish 
working relationships with other 
Campus groups. 

The evening was such an un- 
qualified success that the 1.A.S. 
is planning another similar event 
for the near future, 


the students undergraduate society 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY 


presents 


a musical-satirical revue 


A 
Volég 
FROM THe 


GRETE 
AM Pus | 


West Hill School Auditorium 


corner of Somerled & Draper Sis. 


8:30 p.m. 


admission — 1.50 


available at the university and at the door 





Letters to the Edito 


The Rich Proletariat 













Remembrance 
of things to come 


or 


a child’s garden 





our own characters but those of understood, and which is worse 


; | our own people. Se rate hon ida: ri 

Dear Sir: ‘ p to give the wrong idea of people 
ey : ati As we said before, these are who are not so, 

We are writing in relation to small points, with seemingly 


José Brache 






of essplant 


with Jim Hassinger 


The eggplant has had to make a very difficult 
decision about this column. It has caused him a great 
deal of soul-searching, more than the usual amount of 
painful introversion, and altogether too much plain, 
unadulterated thought. 


The decision was whether to write a column this 
week or not. 


The reason that this decision had to be made is 
self-evident, from the eggplant’s point of view. He 
figured that, since the world was supposed to end by 
Friday, there was really little or no purpose to writing 
anything, except perhaps a will. On the other hand, if 
the gentlemen involved had not succeeded with their 
master plan by Friday, then the eggplant would be 
caught with his pants down (so to speak), and this 
column you are now reading would be empty. 


Thus the crux of the problem. 


Before we get completely trapped in the morass of 
temporalty, one would like to submit this conjecture for 
your perusal: if you are reading this, now, the chances 
are the world has not ended. If you are not reading it, 
then watch out. 


Be that as it may. the events of this week, we feel, | 
must bear some comment. One is, however, somewhat 
taken aback at what approach to use on such a subject. 


A humorous approach ? Fine, fine. But we must feel 
ourselves to be outdone in humor this time, by the 
greatest humorist of them all. 


On Tuesday night, with the greatest of solemnity, 
the announcement came. Watching this broadcast of the 
Kennedy speech was indeed a weird experience. It had | 
the sound of war in it, which was, of course, unpleasant. 
But the capper really came after the speech, when the 
national anthem was played. Such an overt demonstra-_ 
tion of some sick kind of mass hysteria brought to mind | 
the Hate week in 1984. After the announcement from. 
Big Brother, stirring music will be played, to inflame 
the hearts (and deaden the minds) for the War effort. | 
For this sort of thing to be allowed in a country sup- 
posedly dedicated to the principles of Reason is really 
quite a joke. Ha. 


Wait a minute, we’re coming to the punch line. If) 
neither country backs down, obviously the only honor- 
able recourse is to annihilate each other. Everybody in 
the whole world will be dead. This, of course, is a gasser.| 
Several really quite amusing images are presented to. 
mind. One is of a comedian in times to come telling the | 
joke, “What was that bomb shelter I saw you in last 
night ?” says one. “That was no bomb shelter, that was | 
my coffin”. says the other. The audience rolls in the. 
aisles. Another is of a monstrous shock wave rolling 
across the continent, over the scorched and level plains, | 


the still cities, and the twisted mountains, rolling silently. 
to the sea. 


| 


Meanwhile, of course, we can look up to the example 


of our brethren in university. They are the hope of the - 


nation. They parade in front of embassies, which may be, 
in itself, very praiseworthy. But their attitude, shouting | 
such idiot slogans as, “Yea, yea, JFK.”, and “Go to hell, 
Fidel.”, is really very frightening. Someone, we think, 
should have told them that the football rally was down | 
the street. 





Of course, if one wants example for administrative | 
ability in the new generation, one has only to look at 
our student council. Enough said. 


This whole affair has the delicate appeal of an 
outdoor john on a hot summer day. Someone should tell 
Nature that he really is a good sick comedian, who pays | 
no attention to such reactionary restrictions as taste. 


I just decided not to write a column this week. 


| that come to travel and learn | 
| the language.” If Mr. Lewis calls 


the article written in your Oc-} small importance. but with a po- 
for being easily mis- 


tober 19, 1962 issue entitled: | tential 
“Loyola: A Cosmopolitan Stud-| 





ent Body.” In general, we find | 
Mr. Lewis’ article well written | 
and with noble objectives. How- 
ever, there are a few small 
points which, perhaps because of 
lack of elaboration. might lead 
to the misunderstanding of the 
student body in relation to your 
visitors, 

Mr. Lewis quotes “one stu- 
dent” as saying that “the home 
begins to mean less.” If that stu-_ 
dent meant that we become. 
more independent, he may be. 
right, but the home for us is al- | 
ways and above everything else, | 
in our heart, we never let it” 
“mean less to us.” 


Again Mr. Lewis refers to us | 
as “students of the aristocracy | 


us members of the aristocracy | 
because we are, according to, 
the American College diction- 
ary, members of that class rank- 
ing socially or otherwise sup- 
erior, he may be right. We say 
that he may be right because we 
are part of the small percentage 
that can leave our homes and 
further pursue our studies here. 
However, we particularly dislike 
and fear this phrase because of 
the intonation that we belong 
to the class which never did, | 
does not and never will exist in 
Latin America. 


We say this because, like all 
Canadians, we are proud of the 
achievements of our parents, 
they too worked hard, so that 
they could live better, they have 
given us the opportunity, and in 
fact done everything possible to 
give us a social standing of our 
own. That is why we are here, 
not to “travel and learn the 
language”’ but to do our part, 
better ourselves by diversity of | 
study, asd then to go home and 
acquire, or inerease not only 
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Whatever became of: 
Walt Raleigh, 
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One of the outstanding botanists ever to 
graduate, Walt built his early reputation 
on his major thesis “The Care and 
Cultivation of Nicotinia for Profit.” An 
excellent athlete, Raleigh is fondly re- 
membered for an incident which occurred 
in his sophomore year. Shortly before the 
Big Game, Walt impulsively threw his 
football sweater over a puddle which 
Jay in the path of that year’s Beauty 
Queen. It was the only game on record in 
which eleven of our varsity squad wore 
numbers and one a large dirty footprint. 
After graduation, Walt went overseas to 
spark up the consumption of Virginia 
tobacco in England. He was “capped” 
for England against Spain on several 
occasions. He was finally ‘‘de-capped” 
after a local scrimmage against a team 
from the Tower of London. A monument 
in his memory is being proposed by a 
local manufacturer of filters. 
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Loyola NEWS, Friday, October 26, 1962 


PARTHEID, said Dr. Savage, should refer to the separate, equal 
and simultaneous development of, in the case of Africa, the 


blacks and whites. South Africa has changed this meaning somewhat; 
as Vervoerd interprets it, it is the dictatorship by the white popu- 
lace of the blacks, using the blacks as the national source of labor, 
and no more. In South Africa, apartheid is not the development, 
but the denial of development and denial of the possibility of ac- 


quiring social, economic and po- 
litical equality, to blacks at any 
time now or in the future. 


These and other comments 
were made recently at an inter- 
view conducted by the NEWS 
with Dr. Donald. Savage, pro- 
jected head of next year’s Insti- 
tute of African Studies. Dr. 
Savage spent some five months 
of 1960 in East Africa, where he 
did post-doctoral research. His stay on 
the African continent gives him a fine 
background on which to base his impres- 
sions of the people, places and institu- 
tions of that region in general. 

“Africa”, he said, “is a land of 
divergences”; for that reason, it is 
most difficult to form a general opinion 
of any of its components. Its climate, 
for instance, varies from the arid desert 
of the Sahara to the snows of Kiliman- 
jaro. The larger part of Africa is form- 
ed, however, of grasslands burnt brown 
by the seorching sun; there is, con- 
trary te popular conjecture, very little 
jungle, save on the coastal regions. 


class may be found in South Africa, 
with West Africa ranking second; the 
smallest middle class may be found in 
Tanganyika. 

There is, of course, a general short- 
age of skilled technicians, doctors, law- 
yers, teachers, agricultural experts and 
scientists — these form the middle class 
— all over Africa, and attempts to or- 
ganize new supplies of such profes- 
sionals have failed; evidence of this is 
demonstrated by the fact that there 
were six doctors in Tanganyika at the 
time that Dr. Savage was studying 
there. 

Black countries such as Ghana will 
place whites in administrative posts but 
they must not have anti-black sympa- 
thies or feel that the Negro is inferior. 

To class countries according to color 
of population, Dr. Savage suggested the 
following grouping: Angola, Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia, Mozambique 
and the Republic of South Africa are 
multi-racial; the remainder of the con- 
tinent are primarily black. 

In the latter regions, whites are 
there for specific purposes, being either 
businessmen or technical help for the 
government. In South Africa, on the 
contrary, the laws and practices of 
the several colonies are geared towards 
reserving the better jobs for whites, 
reserving the menial tasks and general 


Savage on 


land 


Africa — 


of divergences 





There is differentiation, too, in popu- 
lace, for in East Africa may be found 
every tribe imaginable. The city of 
Mombassa, for example, is fifty per- 
cent non-Negro, of which approximate- 
ly twenty-seven percent is Indian; six- 
teen percent, Arab; two percent, Euro- 
pean; the remainder being a mixture of 
Chinese, Maltese and Egyptians. 


Changing the culture of the African to 


suit Western ideals will be most diffi- 


cult, said Dr. Savage; the “argument 
is a reactionary one that the Africans 
should be allowed to remain in their 
primitive state, with their primitive 
customs, and that they should not be 
introduced to the Western culture. This 
view is the one that Vervoerd is so as- 
siduously trying to promote’. Dr. 
Savage objects to this credo in all its 
aspects; no man should be kept ignorant 
and a slave. ‘“‘The whole proposal re- 
duces them to a bovine species of con- 
tented cows.”” 


When questioned as to the present 
situation of the power of the former 
African ‘‘aristocracy’’, Dr. Savage 
answered that it had been reduced to 
almost nothing. ‘The loss of power of 
these primitive kings was inevitable; 
they have no place in a modern state. 
All the real power is bound to revert 
to the people, especially those skilled 
in the technology of the West.’ Thus, 
the new witchdoctors are those who can 
materialize roads and dams _ and 
bridges. African mumbo-jumbo has 
largely lost its influence over the peo- 
ple. 


HE strength and extent of a middle 
class in the continent as a whole 
varies largely from one African coun- 
try to the next. The largest middle 


labor to the non-white population, 
Such practices are not so vigorous 
elsewhere in Africa, possibly because 
the white population is so overwhelm- 
ingly outnumbered. 


Almost invariably, it is the black 
lawyers, dectors and trade union lead- 
ers who are becoming the leaders in 
“black” Africa. In multi-racial Africa, 
the development of such leadership has 
been slow indeed. Generally, the blacks 
in those regions whére the Negro 
middle class is large will have the lar- 
ger Negro government. Somewhat 
ironically, however, South Africa with 
the largest black middle class is also 
the spot where the middle class has 
the most difficulty. in attaining self- 
government. 

One can say that the non-white popu- 
lation are supreme and control their 
own affairs if they live north of the 
Zambizi River, while it is the whites 
who administer governmental and other 
important affairs to the south of the 
River. 

African resources are concentrated 
mainly in a few areas, and generally 
limited. The Africans are so poor in 
farming that they can hardly feed 
themselves. Their mineral wealth of 
copper, gold, diamonds and bauxite are 
concentrated mainly in Katanga and 
Northern Rhodesia, with small deposits 
of iron ore here and there throughout 
the nation. 

Those few areas that are naturally 
well-endowed are capable of achieving 
great prosperity; the rest of the con- 
tinent is forced to remain quite poor. 
Furthermore, commerce is hampered 
by the fact that there are no natural 
harbors. Dr. Savage generalized: ‘‘Na- 
ture has conspired against Africa, leay- 


ing her disease-ridden and poverty- 
stricken."’ He felt that the richest parts 
of Katanga and Northern Rhodesia had 
not been exploited as fully as they might 
have been, although mining procedures 
are always in operation. The fact that 
Katanga has seceded to the separatist 
itch was due mainly to these mining 
companies who exploited the situation 
to their fullest convenience. 


R. SAVAGE, when asked what 
economic connections had Africa, 
explained that the ‘countries of French 
Western Africa dre associated through 
France with the European Common 
Market. Although the local West-Afri- 
can market may increase in size, it 
may yet be more profitable for these 
countries to join the ECM directly. The 
West Africans are, however, suspicious 
of such a union, and here Dr. Savage, 
while understanding their reasons for 
so thinking — namely, their early taste 
of contact with Europeans and Euro- 
pean imperialism — feels that it is a 
big mistake on their part. 


Economically, the African countries 
have somewhat the same viewpoint as 
have the Canadians; they want help to 
develop but not at the price of having 
their economy controlled by the Ameri- 
cans, or also quite likely in their case, 
by the Russians. If, however, they 
should join the ECM to develop proper- 
ly, they fear that they might not have a 
hand in making the prime economic 
decisions, which would -probably be 
made by the Europeans. 


For just a few moments the conversa- 
tion turned political, and Dr. Savage 
mentioned that some Africans didn’t 
accept the Western idea of constitution- 
alism, but that the same might be said 
of certain Western men. He said that 
liberty, equality and justice were to be 
cultivated with some care, that what 
happened in Quebec from the mid-1940's 
to 1960 not occur in Africa as well. In 
Ghana, on the other hand, it is felt by 
many that the only way to have a good 
government which can increase pro- 
ducticity — and thereby, the standard 
of living — is to support a dictatorship. 

Dr. Savage feels that the Church has 
not fulfilled her purpose in Africa. So 
far as speed of conversion is concern- 
ed, Islam is the growing force. So far 
as influence is concerned, in certain 
areas like Uganda, no politician can 
afford te casually ignore the Church's 
point of view. The spread of Islam, it 
should be pointed out, is due to the 
fact that it is a non-white religion. The 


Church is viewed more or less as.a pro-- 


duct of Buropean imperialism. 


SKED if an overall union of. Africa 
f£%- would ever come about, Savage 
felt that this would be impossible, ‘‘un- 
less Africa undergo a major change in 
outlook.”” Also, he suggested that it 
would be difficult to visualize Nkrumah 
reconciled with his fellow-African heads 
of state. ‘“‘The country”, he continued, 
‘just isn’t big enough for all of them.” 


‘Separation in Africa has very deep 
roots, going down to the separate rules 
of the British and French in their re- 
spective sectors. Amalgamation would 
call for major changes in governmental 
structure." 


He did suggest unions, however, of 
Togo and Ghana, whether it be by 
mutual consent or by pitched battle, 
with the spoils going to the control of 
the victer. He continued: “A large+ 
scale union of East and Central Africa 
is much more likely, with Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanganyika, Zanzibar, Nyasa- 
land and Northern and Southern Rhode- 
sia as the main participants.'’ This he 
suggested might occuf in the not-too- 
distant future. He also suggested unions 
between Morrocco and Tunisia and 
Malay and Mauretania. 


Summing up, Dr. Savage agreed ven- 
erally that Africa, as an emergent and 
growing nation, has a long way to go. 
There is definite reaction against Africa 
in the United Nations, particularly by 
Britain and France, because of the neu- 
tral position that the African coun- 
tries maintain. Also, there are so many 
African countries that the population 
as a whole is over-represented in the 
UN. 


Africa’s future: the South African 
government will survive for some time; 
there will be increasing violence and 
an uncomfortable and unpleasant life 
for both whites and non-whites, Else- 
where on the continent, where racism 
is not an issue, there is a possibility of 
a slow increase in the standard of liv- 
ing, but only in those areas possessing 
natural resources, 
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AVE you visited the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts lately? If 

you have, did you laugh, cry or just shrug your shoulders? If 
you have any social feelings at all, you would, you know; everybody 
does it these days. Now they are even exhibiting a grotesque im- 
pression of a crab that cries with you. 


The museum is currently displaying a collection of ‘“ultra’’- 
modern art, officially titled “the dutch contribution to the interna- 
tional development of art since 1945” (Capital letters omitted for 
artistic reasons). Part of its contents is hailed as a new revolution 


in art, which calls itself the 
Cobra-movemeht. Contrasted 
with the relatively peaceful per- 
manent exhibits, the riot of bril- 
liant color in the Dutch exhibi- 
tion does indeed suggest a reve- 
lution. 


Although exact public reaction 
to the exhibition has not been 
determined, it is safe to say that 
the majority of visitors seem to 
leave with a feeling of having been 
cheated. This is understandable in the 
light of the fact that most of these vis- 
itors’ come with prefabricated notions 
on art based on the works of Rembrandt 
and his contemporaries. It ‘is often said 
that art, like wine, has to age in order 
to be appreciated. Judging by the re- 
action of the public in general to the 
present exhibition, this is true, It is 
not, however, necessarily so, 


What has caused this gap between 
artist and critic? Are these painters try- 
ing to convey a message as incompre- 
hensible to the common man as nuclear 
physics, or are they merely attempting 
to make a fast buck?. In order to an- 
swer these questions, the history of art 
must be traced, particularly simce the 
first impressionists such as Van Gogh, 
Cézanne and Gauguin. 


First of all we can define an artist 
as one who attempts to convey an 
impression of any observation to others. 
The perfection of that impression varies 
with the artist’s ability in conceiving it 
and also with the technical perfection 
achieved by his particular art. The 
first is a personal limitation; the sec- 
ond is related to the level of technical 
civilization reached by his contem- 
poraries. The art ofthe ancient civil- 
izations, such as that of the Chinese, 
the Japanese, the Egyptians, the Incas, 
the Mayans and the Aztecs, is obvious- 
ly limited by their lack of technical 
skill, This does not subtract from their 
achievements in felation to’ . their 
civilizations. : 


The Greeks were the first to reach 
perfection of form, especially in their 
sculpture and architecture. During the 
Renaissance, European artists again 
reached the stage of the Greeks and the 
Romans, but.in their painting they nev- 
er came to an understanding of the 
principles governing the reproduction 
of shadows and depth. The first great 
achievements in that direction were by 
Rembrandt. Since that time, no-one has 
succeeded in duplicating Rembrandt's 
lighting effects, even though this was 
almost every artist’s avowed purpose 
until the birth of impressionism, 


With van Gogh and his Parisian con- 
temporaries the first great reyolution in 


art took place. It was heralded by Gau- 
guin’s trip to Martinique in the French 
West Indies. The works which he 
brought back to France were brilliant 
in colour. Bright subjects were painted 
brighter than they were in reality. In 
general, his idea was to bring out the 
objects which first and most forcefully 
catch the observer's attention. Toulouse- 
Lautrec, van Gogh, and other members 
of their group became enthusiastic 
about this new development. While 
Gauguin tended to emphasize colour, 
van Gogh also increased the size of the 





most striking parts of a scene. In con- 
sidering van Gogh's work, his lack of 


technical. skill must be taken into ac- 
count. The crudeness of van Gogh's 
figures, especially those in his earlier 
works, was not premeditated. His 
schooling in painting was negligible, 
and many. of his early works are there- 


fore amiateurish, although to-day they 
are sold for formidable sums of money. 


HE yan Gogh-Gauguin revolution 
marked. the beginning of what is 
called ‘‘Impressionism’’. But what is 
impressionism? Many people feel it is 
a distortion of reality. Van Gogh's 
spiralling suns above the cornfields of 
Arles, for example, are about ten times 
the normal size. Using a sextant, any- 
one could find evidence to charge him 
with being highly unrealistic. Van 
Gogh's purpose, however, was not to 
determine how big the sun is, but how 
brilliantly and forcefully it strikes the 
eyes. What van Gogh did was to give 
the objects in a painting a position of 
prominence relative to the strength of 
the impression they make on the ob- 
server, Taking this inio account, im- 


pressionism becomes ‘as realistic from 
the subjective point of view as a scien- 
tific rendering of the same scene. 


This is, of course, not all there is to 
impressionism. The impressionist artist 
likes to portray an unorthodox view of 
the world. This view is unorthodox in 
the sense that most people do not think 
of it consciously, although their imagi- 
nation is stirred much more intensely 
by it. If you asked an average person 
to describe the new Canadian Bank of 
Commerce Building, he would probab- 
ly mention that it is forty-two stories 
high, rectangular, and that it has a 
“straight-up-and-down-clean” look about 
it. He would forget to mention how it 
felt to be walking down Dorchester 
Street, suddenly looking up and feeling 
himself reeling at the sight of those 
forty-two stories seemingly coming 
down on top of him. Tht latter is the 
impressionist’s .view. Have you ever 
walked down St. Catherine Street on a 
rainy night and noticed the reflection 


of the multi-coloured advertising signs 
on the wet street? That again is an 
impressionist view. 


The third important characteristic 
of impressionistic painting is that it 
attempts to introduce motion into a 
static form of art. A crude form of this 
is Pieasso’s work in which he shows 
two views of a face at the same time. 
Picasso, like Hemingway and van Gogh, 
tends to be crudest when he is most 
revolutionary. Similarly, the original 
Cobra-works shown at the Dutch exhi- 
bition are primitive compared to the 
later works of the same artists. 


In the light of the above considera- 
tions the Dutch exhibition becomes 
much more understandable and a basis 
for a value judgment has been formed. 
Karel Appel shows the highest level of 
tethnical skill in the exhibit. He has 
developed a very effective method of 
suggesting motion, which he achieves 
by mixing paint before application in a 
Stripe-toothpaste fashion, His ‘Feast in 
Lapland” best illustrates this. That Mr. 
Appel is not averse to publicity-siunts is 
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dutch art exhibit 





demonstrated by his choice of subject 
matter in “Crying Crab’. The same 
Mr. Appel got world-wide coverage in 
Time magazine when he applied paint 
to the body of a nude woman and 
then rolled her over a canvas. This 
leads us to another type of modern art, 
the so-called spontaneous variety. 


Besides Mr. Appel’s decidedly origi- 
nal method, painters who wander about 
under the banner of “‘Spontaneous ME”* 
use such methods as kneading a ball 
of multi-coloured paint, digging a 
mound, and then pitching the conglo- 
meration across the studio (When they 
miss the canvas, the product is auto- 
matically baptized ‘‘mural’’). Unless 
we start by redefining art, this type of 
exercise cannot be classified as such. 
One cannot condemn all of an artist’s 
work because he uses such methods 
for -variety;- an artist, like any other 
human being, likes publicity and 
money. 


Other notable artists at the exhibi- 
tion are Willem de Kooning and Ger 
Lataster. The former gives a humorous 
and somewhat sarcastic rendition of a 
gaudy lady in his ‘“‘Woman VI". The 
lattems best paintings are his “Africa” 
and “Destroyed Harvest”. “Africa” 
Suggests a native dance performed by 
an indistinguishable mass of African 
Negroes, with coloured rings swirling 
about their arms and legs. 


NOTHER.: feature of the exhibition 

in Bram van Velde’s ‘‘Gouaches’’, 

A Gouache is a type of water-colour 

painting, which is’ characterized by 

light shades. In his Gouaches, van Velde 

does not attempt to represent any 

image; they are merely studies in 

colour. This kind of painting is teehni- 

cally within the limitations of anybody's 
grade-scheol grandson, 


The original Cobra-paintings shown 
at the museum do not suggest that there 
will be any stampede of artists in this 
direction. Cobra portrays the world in a 
childish comic-strip way. One three- 
part painting by Anton Rooskens even 
has an accompanying text which in 
very poor Dutch grammar gives a 
child’s impression of a day's happen- 
ings. The artists themselves have ex- 
plained Cobra as their way of expres- 
sing the mood of Europe in the imme- 
diate postwar period. This they con- 
sider to be the compulsive search for 
pleasure, however meaningless and 
childish, for the purpose of eradicating 
the memories of the war. In this context 
Cobra has valid reasons for existing, 
but the original Cobra-paintings will 
never be considered great works of art. 
All in all, “the dutch contribution to 
the international development of art 
since 1945"" is certainly worth seeing, 
if only because it is a cross-section of 
the most recent developments in art. 





gouache 
and 


goulash 


L£ 
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The Raving Reporter 
Goes to Utopia 


i raving reporter has re- 

turned to the campus, and 
has been overjoyed to discover 
that Loyola has once again got 
the jump on the rest of the 
world. It was not supposed to 
take place until 1984 — but 
here we are: a fenced in, well- 
policed society, with a P.A. sys- 
tem proposed, to fill the little 
ears of the students with the 
sounds of Musak, lest thoughts 
of rebellion rear their ugly 
heads. 


The firmly locked gates and doors, 
the armed and uniformed guardians 
are hopeful signs. Loyola, far in ad- 
vance of other colleges, has discovered 
the true purpose of a university: 

A University is to be protected from 
the students. 


The spot lights, placed on the Tower 
a few years ago, show that this new 
move has been long planned. These very 
lights, once thought to be merely decor- 
ative, now serve a useful purpose. They 
scan the barbed wire at nights; and 
should any fool try to escape... 


But why have things only been done 
half way? Where are the savage dogs to 
patrol the Stalag? Where are the 
machine gun nests? Why the delay in 
putting up the P. A. system? And why 
is the P. A. system to work only one 
way? Surely a little more money would 
enable the SAC to listen in, as well as 
broadcast ! 


The following poem is the first chap- 
ter to the Raving reporter’s new book 
about Loyola. He feels that Mr. Stlat- 
tery’s tome dwelt too much upon the 
past, and R. R.’s text looks to the 
future. 


Tentative title? Mein Kampf. . . 


THE UNKNOWN STUDENT 


(to the benrer of student identity card 

No. 2965740, this plaque in the student's 

lounge is dedicated.) 

He was found, by the IBM machine, to be 

Obedient, quiet, sober and prudent 

And reports from the local policemen 
agree 

That in the modern sense of an old fash- 
ioned word, he was a student, 

For he never did anything to upset the 


SAC, 

He was on four committees, and quite 
ineffectual 

And no one ever called him a Red or an 
intellectual, 


For he thought very little and said even 
less. 

And despised editorials in the NEWS, 

Where the editor used to express his own 
views, 

And he passed every year, and he never 
got smarter 


And signed 19 petitions for Loyola's 
charter, 

And got plastered once a year at the 
COTC mess. 

He listened attentively to the new PA 
system, 


And not one bulletin board notice ever 
missed him. 

He never got mad when he waited in 
line, 

And he got a parking ticket once, but 
cheerfully paid his fine. 


He was philosophically satisfied, accord- 
ing to our spotter, 

With the prescribed dose of St. Thomas 
and water, 

And immediately after his graduation, he 
joined the alumni association. 

He had one son by the wife he'd met 

In his senior year (a Marion-ette), 

And eventually sent him to his alma 


mater. 

Did he doubt? Learn? Think or study? 
The question is absurd: 

Had anything been wrong, we should cer- 
tainly have heard. 





ee City of Prague, Czechoslovakia, 

portant source of ammunition for the Wermacht 
during World War II. It was far enough behind enemy 
lines to make Allied bombing almost impossible, and 
yet week after week, month after month, ammunition 
dumps and assembly plants were harassed and de- 


stroyed from within. 
successful campaign of sa- 
botage was a young mem- 
ber of the Czech Resis- 
tance who, under the fa- 
cade of a harmless, eccen- 
tric portrait painter, ga- 
thered vast amounts of de- 
tailed information on the 
location of his targets, 
made use of his skill as a 
draughtsman to draw 
plans of deadly accuracy, 
and accompanied mem- 
bers of the troup of Rover 
Scouts at his command on 
dozens of bombing raids 
and sabotage missions, 
which severely crippled 
this vital part of the Nazi 
war machine. 

Arrested three times by 
the Gestapo, and interned 
in Vienna during the last 
year of the War, the young 
resistance officer, Fr. 
Jean N. Lang, S.J., applied 
for missionary work in 
China where he lived from 
1947 — until 1949, when 
he was expelled by the 


art and the underground 


Now, while you complete your 


education, is the time for you to think of 
your future, for with your advanced edu- 
cation you should have a great future, and 
now is the time to protect it. 

Life insurance should be your first invest- 
ment. When you think of life insurance 
you should think of Sun Life, for Sun Life 
can offer you a life insurance program spe- 
cially tailored to fit your particular require- 
ments. Through its Guaranteed Insurability 
Benefit, you are able to guarantee your own 
insurability. And its Adjustable Policy gives 
you four options at the end of five years so 
that you can decide what type of life insur- 
ance coverage best suits you. at that time. 


Now, while you are young, while 


you are in good health, and while the future 
is yours, is the time for you to become a Sun 
Life policyholder. Branch offices and agency 
representation extend across Canada from 
St. John’s to Victoria. Why not call your local 
Sun Life agent today? 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


One of the great life insurance companies of the workd 





was an im- 


The mastermind behind this 


communists. Fr. Lang 
then came to Canada and 
started a department of 
painting and the Fine Arts 
at Brébeuf College in 
Montreal, where he intro- 
duced a programme of 
compulsory teaching of 
art in the High School, 
and opened a studio where 
he gave extension courses 
until his appointment 
earlier this year as head 
of the Fine Arts depart- 
ment at Loyola. 


If Fr. Lang is a man of 
action, he also has a sub- 
stantial artistic and aca- 
demic background. Born 
of an artistic family in 
Prague, he decided early 
on the career of an artist, 
and studied in various stu- 
dios in his native city, 
while taking advanced 
courses in pedagogy and 
the Slavic languages. Since 
coming to Canada, he has 
studied at the Beaux Arts, 
at the Montreal Museum 
of Fine Arts, and the Arts 
Student’s League in New 
York. Fr. Lang has 
worked with considerable 
success at sculpting, paint- 
ing, drawing, decorating 
and photography; 
he speaks _ fluent 
Czech, English, German, 
French and Chinese, and 
feels almost as well at 
ease in Oriental as in 
Western. Culture. 


Due to a number of 
reasons, the Fine Arts de- 
partment has yet to estab- 
lish a definite curriculum, 
and has not yet begun 
functioning officially. The 
fact that Fr. Lang has 
been here since only the 
latter part of the summer, 
the renovations of the 
basement of the Central 
Building, and certain ad- 
ministrative changes have 
all contributed to the de- 
lay. Except that recruit- 
ing of students for the de- 
partment has already be- 
gun, Fr. Lang made no of- 
ficial statement about the 
programme his’ depart- 
ment would follow. He 
had, however, the follow- 
ing things to say about his 
ideals and his general ap- 
proach: “My criterion is 
the need of every human 
being to express himself, 
and art is the chief ve- 


-hicle for self expression. 


The artist is not a freak 
of nature, but a normal 
human being seeking to 
express himself ?” 


tL 


\ 


. Gil Young Returns As Swim Coach (Curlers Keen 


It is now definite that Loyola College will be represented again this year by 

a swimming team. In last year’s main event, the OSL meet, Loyola turned in its This year the curling 

strongest performance in many years by placing third in the competitive races. team expects to have facil- 
The most refreshing news received thus far in the new semester is the return ities for FIFTY students. 


| of Lovola’s very efficient turn-outs to date. Last year’s| be more meets this year than | ay % 
soach Gil Yo * Last | holdevers include Marcel Guay, | previously but, as of yet. the Anyone who is interested in 
Oe i ung. Last year mark Latour, Udo- Beuchner,| date of the first. event is still this sport, whether expe- 
Gil did a great job with Dennis Tracey, Jack Hemens, obscure. For those Interested, rienced or a beginner, is 
the swimmers and was | Richard Martin and Bob Mi-| berths on the teams are still | 2 : 
eetiicte 4S Pre . |chaels. Promising newcomers! open and up for grabs. Any as-, Welcome. All will be given 
certainly instrumental in the| are Evan Black, who swam for | pirant is advised t t in touch F : 
: pirant is advis © get in touch an opportunity to pl 
(ee fine showing — thus his | McGill and was a candidate for with either Marcel Guay or Gil PP y Ea 
| return was enthusiastically wel-| the British Empire Games, | Barletti as soon as possible. As bonspiels during the com- 
comed by all’ concerned. Hopes | Charlie McCambridge from the usual, the five competing teams jng season. The curling 
: : i Westmount Y and Guy Hand- in’ OSL swimming will include 
are high again fer 1962-63 be- field. Loyola, RMC. CMR. Sir George. team also hopes to be able 


| cause of the exceptionally good Indications are that there will and Macdonald. \to form a league within the 
College in order to provide 
every one with an equal 
\chance to show his wares. 
There will also be instruc- 
‘tion by competent curlers 
‘for all who so desire it. 

All Freshmen are urged 
‘to place their names on the 
\list provided on the LCAA 
‘notice board. Throughout 
the year there will be guest 
speakers on Curling; stress- 
‘ing the objective of this 
past-time: Curl and im- 
prove upon the already ex- 
isting techniques. 
























A REMINDER : 


QUALIFYING EXAMINATIONS 


for careers in 


FOREIGN AND PUBLIC 
SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 


with the Civil Service of Canada will be held 


PLAIN SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27 


or FILTER TIP PLACE: Room 576, MacDonald Engineering Bldg., McGill University 
CIGARETTES — TIME : 9:00 a.m. 











Further details available at University Placement Office 





THREE DOORWAYS 222575/":0 
tractive plans that 
TO A REWARDING °27..2::". 
ing circumstances 
of young men interested in a career as a 

co iba : : 
commissioned officer in the Canadian Army: 
SL THE REGULAR OFFICER TRAINING PLAN — his is a tri-service plan under which 
high school graduates receive advanced education and leadership training at one of the Canadian 


Services Colleges or at a university to become officers in the Royal Canadian Navy, the Canadian 
Army or the Royal Canadian Air Force. 


2B THE CANADIAN OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS — University undergraduates may ob- 
tain a commission by training during their spare time and summer holidays. They are paid for 
actual training time and, after graduation, may choose either full-time service in the Regular 
Army or part-time service in the Canadian Army Militia. 


& MEDICAL AND DENTAL SUBSIDIZATION PLANS —These are tri-service plans under 
which university students in medicine or dentistry can be subsidized during their course and 
become commissioned medical or dental officers in the Canadian Armed Forces after graduating 
and obtaining their licence to practise. 


$ You may obtain full information on any of these plans from the 
re local Army Recruiting Station listed in your telephone book. 
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Week-End Warrior 


Watchings 








Georgians Topple Warriors | 


The Loyola Warriors are 
virtually out of the race for 
the championship as they 
were blanked 3-0 by Sir 
George Williams last Wed- 
nesday night. This marks 
the Warriors’ second defeat 
as they put on a repeat per- 
formance of last week's 
game against McGill. From 
the first whistle the War- 
riors could not co-ordinate 
their back and front lines 
and as a result were unable 
to hold the ball long 
enough to bring it into scor- 
ing: distance. The very few 
opportunities which they 
did have failed to click. 


The first scoring oppor- 
tunity of the game came 
very early at the start of 
the game when Kelebay let 
go a drive which hit the | 
goal post. No one was in 
position for the rebound. 
From then on the game 
turned into a slow, dull, 


unexciting spectacle. Then 
at the midway mark of the half 
an unusual scene developed: My- 
kitiuk suffering from a bruised 


re 


“SOCCER STANDINGS 

















P WL TPts 
McGill 5 5 0 0 10 
Sir George5 4 10 8 
Loyola 4 2 2 0 4 
Bishop’s 4 1 2 1 3 
MacDonald5 1 3 1 3 
me. £2 3-7 $ 
Carleton 403 1 1 


a 


ss 


SESE 


shoulder was illegally substituted. 
The referee demanded that the 
injured player remain on the 
field till the whistle was blown. 
Mykitiuk rushed back onto the 
field only to collapse. Play re- 
sumed, but action slowed dowa 
to a monotonous pace. The score 
at half-time was nothing all, 


Todd of the Georgians opened 
. the scoring at the nine minute 





"| opportunities 


}as Matthews 


|A few minutes 





mark of the second half when he 
dreve one into the left hand cor- 
ner. Two minutes later Licorish | 


| headed the ball off a corner kick | 


hitting the inside of the crossbar. 


After these two fast goals the 
game opened up and the scoring 
opportunities increased. However 
nothing materialized until the 
later stages of the game. At the | 
35 minute mark another corner’ 
kick situation set up the third 
Georgian goal. The ball landed 
in a midst of players resulting 
ia a scramble from which Martia 
accounted for the major score. 


The Warriors missed two golden 
late in the game 
rolled a bail in 
front of an empty net with no 
one there to finish off the play. | 
later Kelebay | 
shooting a penalty shot was. 
high. This was their last oppor- | 
tunity, 
And so- the team that showed | 
so much promise at the begin- 
ning of the year has certainly | 
not lived up to expectations. { 

The answer to the Warriors | 
slump could exist in the fact that 
the soccer team have lest two 
of the most important requisites 
of any team: effective ball con- 
trol and team spirit. And the 
lack of these necessities have 
certainly been evident in the last 
two games. 


The Warriors’ next game is to- 
morrow afternoon at RMC where 
they will try te redeem their 
pride and prove their mettle, 





RECENT 
SOCCER 
ACTION 





“Going To Have A Real Good Year" - Winters 


For the past two years, 
the Basketball Warriors 
have been knocking on 
the championship door, 
more so in the Ottawa- 


St. Lawrence League 
than in the City league, and 
yet, even with the talent they 
have had 
with the good coaching they 


in the past, even 


have had, the trophies have 
consistently eluded them. 


Lack Knack? 


What did they lack? They 
have had excellent ball play- 
ers. Last year, for instance, 
Loyola had two players on 
the City All-Star Team, 
George Lengvari and Jean 
Claude Vadeboncoeur. There 
were two rookies on the 59-60 
team who had all the poten- 
tial ia the world, Dave Hughes 
and Stan Wasserman. Neil 
Lavoie, this year’s captaia, 
was second in the OSL scor- 


ing race last year. No — it's 
not the lack of talent that 
has plagued the Warriors. 


Their problem has been 
twofold. They have had three 
coaches in the last three years, 
so although they have had 
returning balil-players the 
coaching has changed, and a 
player might be good one 
season under one style of 
coaching and poorer or better 
the next year under a differ- 
ent style of coaching. The 
other problem is one of spirit. 
Not team spirit but school 
spirit. Since the Warriors play 
all their home games in the 
East end of the City, very few 
spectators ever tura out for 
the games. Who can discount 
the lift a good cheering sec- 
tion can give the home team? 
This can and has made the 
difference in the past. 


All's Well 


What about this year's team. 
The concensus of opinion is 
that the new style of coaching 


and practices are excellent. 
Here’s what they say: Neil 
Lavoie, this year’s captain, 
“With this new coach and his 
new methods, we'll be doing 
more scoring, more checking, 
aad a hell of a lot more run- 
ning. We have the potential 
of going farther than last 
year, and that is champion. 
ship potential. If and when AL 
(Grazys) and Harry (Hus) 
we'll have the 
depth too.’ George Lenevari 
puts it this way, “I really 
like the coaching, I like the 
calisthenics bit "cause it gets 
us into shape. We'll be able 
to run all the way wits the 
other teams.” 


come out 


Winter Wishful 


The Varsity coach, Jack 
Winters, is in the best posi- 
tion to sum up the team’s 
chances, Jack has been in 
basketball for many years and 
he expresses his opinion very 
concisely, “We're going te 
have a real good year.” 
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On The Warpath 


with Ratch 


OT on 


FOOTBALL FANFARE... 


“ While Loyola faces stiff opposition this Saturday | 
from the MacDonald Aggies, Bruce Coulter’s Bishop | 
Gaitors will at the same time be running the gauntlet in| 
Lennoxville against the Gaels from St. Patrick’s College, 
Ottawa. a : 








Should the Warriors beat Mac and Bishops likewise | 
succeed over St. Patrick's then it will set the stage for a 
showdown battle next Saturday. Just how much of a. 
“show” will arise from this game depends on the extent | 
to which Bruce Coulter has groomed his charges in Len- | 
noxville. Nevertheless, the strength of the’ teams in the | 
Eastern Section of the Ottawa St. Lawrence League this 
year is encouraging to say the least, but the majority of - 





the laurels must go to Bruce Coulter who has picked the 
Gaitors up out of the mire and placed them into con- 
tention for the Championship. It seems almost unbelieva- 


ble that a team that could fare as poorly as the Gaitors| 


did last year, is now mustering opposition against the 
rest of the league. 


But it is indeed pleasing to see the Eastern Section 
of the OSL exhibiting more balance. For a while, it 


looked as if Loyola's only hope would be to try to gain | 


entry into the stronger Western Section. However, with 
a few more Coulters around the league, then maybe the 
day will come when our Western neighbors will be trying 
to get into the power-laden Eastern Section. 


TO PAY OR NOT TO PAY... 


Recently the LCAA have been trying desperately to 
Scrounge up $3,000. One of the suggestions raised to 
achieve this end was to charge admission for the football 
and hockey games. Even if the Athletic Association 
possessed no such need, the idea of exacting money for 
such demonstrations is a good one. For in this day and 
age, when people expect to pay for everything they 
receive, an admission fee would attract people; for if 
people were made to pay they would also believe that 
they were receiving something, and they would — good 
football. : 

Meanwhile, the LCAA is still faced with the problem 
of-raising money — big money. Perhaps one such means 
would be to place the rental of the stadium in the hands 
of the LCAA. Much like at McGill where the Athletic 
Association benefits from the rental of the football field 
to the Montreal Alouettes, then maybe the LCAA could 
possibly ‘earn’ the needed income by controlling the 
selling of the ice time at the Stadium. 


CHANCES ARE... 


..ethat the Varsity Hockey team will begin prac- 
tices under Larry Boyle Monday night in the Stadium. 
Everyone interested must bring his own equipment. 


-.. that there will be a full house to. hear MECO 
POLIZIANI of the Montreal Alouettes ‘address the stu- 
dents at a football rally in the Main Auditorium at 11:00 
today. The entire Varsity football team will be introduced 
to the students. - : 


... that the Bowling Ball, sponsored by the Loyola- 
Marianopolis Bowling League, will stage their annual jig 
tonight at the Rockcliff Cafe at 10516 Lajeunesse Street. 





" Have you heard the news? 
The Sport Store now has 
SWEATSHIRTS 


in stock 


: And they're SANITIZED — 
pre-shrunk to fit right ! 


ety °3.00 «- 


{this ad compliments of M. Janna) 





ABOVE: Varsity Doubles Teom of Neil Lavoie (1 
Larry Guilboard. RIGHT: Captain Dave Welsh. 


Loyola Places Fifth In OSL Tennis Meet 


eft) and Louis Leprohon. BELOW: John Vila and 


The Varsity tennis squad ‘failed in their attempt to gain a third successive 
Ottawa-St. Lawrence Conference title at Collége Militaire Royal. The tournament was 


held during the past weekend. at St. Johns, Que. 
The competition was.on a round-robin basis, with each team competing against 


the other seven entries in two singles and-one doubles match. One point was awarded 
to the winner of: each contest. 


Loyola could manage no better than fifth place in the eight team tournament, 


finishing behind the University of Sherbrooke, Carleton, 
University and Macdonald | - — 


us, Rowdy. 


College. Other finishers be- 
hind Loyola were Ottawa 
University, Collége Mili- 
taire Royal and Royal] Military 
Cellege. 

The doubles combo of Neil 
Lavoie and Louis Leprohon did 


| 


IAC Rauco 


In a raucous and. rowdy 


|IAC meeting yesterday | 


_accredit themselves well in the | 


tournament, winning six of 


their matches and losing only | 
‘what of a precedent in a 
the fina] and deciding set. Be- | 
sides the Ravens, the Warriors’ | 


to Carleton by a 6-4 count in 


; | 
toughest opponent in the dou- | 


bles was MacDonald whom they 
finally bested in three’ sets. 


| The single “B” division rep~ 


resentatives for Loyola were 


noon, Sports Managers and 
‘ championship. 


Commissioners set some- 


protest on the eligibility of 
a player for not signing the 


| scorebook. 


' 


John Vila and Larry Guilboard, 


both first year men with the 
Varsity. This game twosome 


came up with a valiant try but | 


were thoroughly outclassed by j 


| superior and more experienced 
opponents, 
Welsh. Wins 

In the singles “A” division 
|Dave Welsh, captain of. this 
year’s team managed to defeat 
his opposite number from Mac- 
donald, College Militaire Royal. 


Ottawa and Royal Military Col- | 


lege. Welsh had his hardest 
fime against Ottawa and R.M.C. 
but did manage to win. 

| The outstanding singles play- 
fers in the tournament were 
| Pierre Royer of Sherbrooke 


The game in question was play- 
ed on Thursday, October 18: at 
that time Junior Arts defeated 
Senior Commerce 13-7 but it was 
discovered that the person who 
scored the game-winning touch- 
down had not been entered in the 
scorebook. This led to the protest 
which saw Senior Commerce lit- 


erally dominate the meeting by 


sending six representatives from 
their own class, and also saw 
the. Junior-Senior Sports Man- 
agers and Commissioners form a 
bloc vote to uphold the protest. 


A second point of their protest 
was concerned with the game 
going overtime, however this 


| point was overruled. A vote that. 


| who went undefeated and Ian | 


|Montgomery of Sir George 
Williams. It was Williams who 
was responsible for a_ three 
hour marathon win over Welsh 
with scores of 6-1, 7-9 and 8-6. 
| The present team was a dras- 
tically different one from the 
|championship squads of the 
past two seasons. Lost to the 
Maroon and White of Loyola 


the validity of the protest be up- 
held was carried 13-9: in further 
discussion a vote that the actual 
protest be upheld was carried 
13-11. 


The meeting was marred by 


continuous disorder and confu- |, 


| sion, to the point where one re- 


| through graduation was peren- | 


nial winner Don McDougall. 
Alain Robitaille, another of the 
bulwarks of the team during 
its gravy years did not return to 
Loyola. Vila and Guilboard 
were called on to fill the gap, 
which was a difficult task for 
two rookies. 

On the basis of the present 
team however, it can be said 
that prospects for the coming sea- 
sons do look promising. Only 
one player will be lost through 
graduation, that one being Neil 
Lavoie. Louis Leprohon has one 
year of OSL competition re- 


Vila have two years. Guilboard, 
a freshman, will be able to carry 





| More seasons, 


maining while both Welsh and | 


the Loyola banner for three | } 


presentative actually left in dis- 
gust. The whole issue may be 


resolved at 1:00 p.m. today if 





Sir George Williams 


Arts 4 is to defeat Commerce 4. 
This would then force a_ three- 
way playoff for the Senior repre- 
sentative im the School football 


On other intramural fronts, the 
Tennis tournament is now near- 
ing completion in both the Sin- 
gles and Doubles competition. 
Senior Science and Junior Arts 
still have players in the semi- 
finals; Mike McCusker leads 
Senior Science in the Singles and 
Doubles matches, while the Arts 


3 teams are” composed of Phil 
Howe and John Strange in dou- 
bles and George Gaffney in sin- 
gles. Gaffney won an_ exciting 
match over Frank Rosar-of Jun- 
ior Commerce 3-6, 6-3, 6-3 in the 
qualifying event. Gaffney showed 
a keen aptitude to pick out Ro- 
sar’s weaknesses and played this 
point to advantage; Rosar toun- 
tered with a hard service and 
scored on many long vollies. 
Gaffney now moves against J.-C. 
Vadeboncoeur who downed the 
highly-respected Rick Stoddard 
6-4 and 12-10, this latter match 
representing the longest set to 
date. Phil Gagnon of Arts 1 C-D 
upset- Brian McAsey of Arts 1 
A-B, 6-4 and 6-2 in what seems 
to be the most surprising result 
yet turned in. 


Further matches are being 
played this week: competitors 
are urged to continually consult 
the IAC notice board for dead- 
line-time of further matches. 


CATCHING FLIES 


3 


INTRAMURAL 
TENNIS 
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Loyola NEWS, Friday, October 26, 1962 


A WARRIOR WELCOMING PARTY 


Maroon... & White 


LOYOLA WARRIORS LOYOLA WARRIORS 


Probable Starting Defense Probable Starting Offense 


Middle Guard — Ross Brady Center — Jack. Mathieu 









Left Tackle — Bob Bourgeault Left Guard — Bill Costello 

Right Tackle — Don Vertolli Right Guard — John McCallum 

Left End — Murray Orlando Left Tackle — Maurice Colson 

Right End — Pablo Maidiniw Right Tackle — Irv Narvey 

Left Corner — Jim Newman Left End — Pete Trudel 

Right Corner — Dennis Burns Right End — Larry Cullen 

Left Inside — Pete Trudel Left Half — George Poirier f " 
Right Inside — John Novosad : Right Hali — John Hogan 

Left Halt — Paul St. George aS Fullback — Pete Howlett 

Right Half — Dave Mclninch oe A Wingback §— Pete Shea P 
Safety — Pete -Connolly Quarterback — Mike Kostin 


Pete Howlett Mike Kostin George Poirier 


| Warriors Entertain Mac 


Perhaps the most vulner- 
able position 


for the “heavy 


This week the Loyola 
sports calendar will be 


running and 


in the Loyola George Poirier and John Ho- 


focussed on the gridiron set-up centers around the de- gan for the end-around.” 

~ fensive halfback line-up. Kennedy also’ pointed out 
as the Football Warriors Coech Jack Kennedy has that end, Larry Cullen will 
oppose the Macdonald switched Paul St. George be an important factor in the 


Aggies tomorrow after- from offensive to defensive passing department. Defen- 





Jim Newman 





noon on the campus. The 


back to fill the gap created 


sively the Maroon and White 


contest, which starts at by the ineligibility of Al Zib- will be counting on John No- 
2 will he the tirstot bikowski. Kennedy’s reason  vosad, Jim Newman, and Pete 
gee for this move is that “St. Trudel to contain the Mac- 


Loyola’s two home 


games. 

Of primary concern to the 
'62 edition of the Warriors is 
the injuries incurred by pro- 
minent players, which will in 


George has good speed, which 
could be very helpful at a po- 
sition where there is a weak- 


ness, Ww 


Aggies Awesome 


donald ground attack. 
One At A Time 


The Eastern division of the 
Ottawa St. Lawrence Teague 


provides only a “simple” 


effect force a few changes in The Aggies will come schedule, making each game 
the original line-up. Al against the Warriors with the of vital importance for a 
Grazys is still bothered by same roster that produced team’s chances to win the 


torn ligaments in his knee 


an awesome 89-0 score over 


championship. The two step- 


and remains as a doubtful @ Dapless Sherbrooke team ping stones in Loyola's quest 
starter for tomorrow’s en- /#St week. The visitors are for the league title are Bis- 
counter; there is a good presently tied with Bishops hops and Macdonald. In sum- 


chance that Pete Trudel will 
replace Grazys at the latter's 
offensive end spot. Also Key 
Danaher is again sidelined 
for two weeks as a result of 
an injury during the last 
game at Ottawa. Bob Bour- 
geault is expected to remain 
in the lineup despite a slight 
back injury. A word of optim- 
ism is aired concerning the 
return of linemen Bill Costel- 
lo, who has been sidelined 
for three weeks due to a 


for first place in the stand- 
ings, with Bishops having a 
game in hand. MacDonald has 


lost one game in their efforts 
so far this season, a loss to 
Bishops, which is termed as 
an “upset.” 


The Warriors offence will 
have George Poirier  per- 
forming his duties out of the 
left half position, while Pete 
Shea will fill in the wing- 
back spot. Loyola will again 
rely on Mike Kostin at quart- 
erback. Kennedy has remark- 
ed that “If Kostin has a good 


ming up his players attitude 
for tomorrow's game, Ken- 
nedy said, “We all feel we 
have a. good chance, and we 
have adopted the attitude 
that we will approach each 
game as it comes; therefore 
Macdonald will be a formid- 
able opposition as far as we 
are concerned.” Although the 
Warriors have hardly com- 
mitted themselves in league 
play, they will have to field 
a strong team to stop the Ag- 





Irv Narvey 





c Mer , day, we should be able to gies’ last chance as a con- Fs 
Bob Bourgeault aaacerme seperation. ‘in."EX~" ‘produce a good” attack, We. !¢ender for the conference Pete Trudel 
hibition play, will depend on Pete Howlett _ title. 
OTTAWA ST. LAWRENCE OSL FOOTBALL 
Eastern Section SCHEDULE 
PW L T Pts. Oct. 6 St. Patrick’s at 
Bishop’s ..... ge 2 MO! 68.4 Maedonald. 
ae 2 
oe ee Oct. 13 Macdonald at 
oyola ...... 2 3 * 
Bishops. — Loyola at St. 
St. Patrick’s. 2 0 2 0 0 pao y : 
Patrick’s. 
Sherbrooke .. 2 0 2 0 06 = 
: Oct. 20 Sherbrooke at 
Western Section Macdonald. 
Ottawa U ... 2 2 60 0.4 Oct. 27 Macdonald at 
Carleton ..... $02 Ghat Loyola — St. Patrick’s at 
BMC. S505 Se Ue Bishops. 


Noy. 3 Bishops at Loyola 


Ontario [ iz 
ntario Intercollegiate ii ate Ea. 





McMaster ... 3. 3 0 0 6 Patrick’s. 
Carleton ©... oe ee PS Noy. 10 Loyola at Sher- @ 
OttawavU »..-3 2 1:0 4 brooke h : 
= OAC. 5 vee Skee | O23 r 4 Ran ‘ a 
Waterleo iy 2 ena Nov. 17 Football Play- 
Paul St. George RMON... >. 853 € 6 Jazz Mathieu Offs. Larry Cullen 


